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the case of Mr. Weed, it is not possible that you should
know the particular wrong of which I complain, and your
remarks must have been made on general principles, or on
no principles at all. As my actions are for what are tech-
nically called torts, they are no more fit subjects for news-
paper comments than any other similar suits; unless, in-
deed, you wish to support the doctrine that an editor is
not to be held responsible for this species of injustice, like
another citizen. Under the circumstances, or after having
made my private affairs the subject of your public re-
marks, I, trust you will, at least, so far respect a very
obvious principle of right as to give currency to my
answer, or, perhaps, as it might be better to term this
communication, to my questions. A libel 'suit is brought
for any printed, or written matter that has a tendency to
bring a man into disrepute with the world. Three essen-
tial conditions are indispensable to the success of the suit:
viz., the published matter must be injurious in its nature;
it must be false; and it must be maliciously uttered. Now,
do you wish to claim that an editor of a newspaper has a
right to circulate that which is injurious, false, and mali-
cious, of his fellow creatures, with impunity*? Or, do you
wish to say that I have no right to the remedies that the
law accords to other men?

Possibly you may answer that it was your wish to give
me advice. If so, permit me to say that this advice would
have been more gracefully offered had you waited until I
had asked for it. What would you have thought had I
inserted a paragraph in a book, giving it as an opinion
that Messrs. Hale and Halleck would have done better
not to have brought a particular action for a private
wrong1? Has not the author of a book the same right to
obtrude on the public his private opinions concerning the